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“This (UMW) strike has no parallel since 
Pearl Harbor in so far as reckless and wanton 
disregard of the no-strike agreement is con- 
cerned. Viewed from the standpoint of its dam- 
age to the war effort and its serious threat to 
maintenance of gov’t by law and order, it prob- 
ably has no parallel in American history .. . 
The fundamental issue is clear, and must be 
met by the gov’t."—-WAYNE L MORSE, mem- 

ber of the War Labor 


Board, representing pub- 


lic interests. 
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In the ealiy uays of the 
war, the Army did not always 
classify selectees with max- 
imum regard for specialized 
abilities, training and per- 
sonal preferences. 

One of the _ constructive 
steps taken to remedy this 
condition is the formation of 
what are popularly termed 
“STAR” units (from the in- 
itials Specialized Training and 
Reassignment) in more than 
a score of colleges. 

At first, the selection and 
classification of candidates 
for advancement took place 
in the camps. The camp field 
board still serves as an initial 
screening unit, sifting out 
high school graduates who 
pass Army test with a score 
of 115, and appear fitted for 
specialized service. 

These promising prospects 
are then sent to a STAR unit, 
where they are divided into 
two groups—those who have 
had advanced college work, 
and those with little or no 
college work. For the former, 
the age range is 18-22 yrs; 
for the latter, 18-38. 

STAR units are concerned 
with the project of further 
screening men for training 
in four major fields of study 
—engineering, medical, psy- 
chology and foreign areas. 
Here the intelligence and ap- 
titude examinations are sub- 
stantially stiffer than those 
given by the field boards. 
Each candidate is interviewed 
personally. A _ special effort 
is made to determine the 
particular field of study for 
which he is best fitted. 


Candidates who successful- 
ly pass the STAR tests are 
ultimately transferred to col- 
leges and universities to con- 
tinue their education under 
gov't direction. 
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stand firm. 





MEDITERRANEAN ISLANDS: Aside from European in- 
vasion, occupation of islands is essential to protect our ship- 


ping. Expect action soon. 


| prophesies... 


UMW SITUATION: Only prompt, decisive action by Ad- 
ministration can hope to curb anti-strike legislation; and 
even this may not suffice to stop powrerful faction deter- 
mined to bridle unruly labor leaders. 


* ECONOMIC BOARD: We are not optimistic. Can’t put 
: new boards on sagging foundation and expect structure to 





By the time you read these words 
there should be some definite indi- 
cation of the course Pres Roosevelt 
intends to take in the UMW work- 
abatement case. There is no clear 
clue to the immediate steps, since 
mines are already in gov’t hands, 
and the miners, to all practical in- 
tents, are striking against U S. 

The paramount issue, as John I. 
Lewis views it, is not essentially a 
matter of wage increases for min- 
ers. As we have pointed out before, 
he already is assured of concessions 
approximating his full expectations. 
Probably he would be satisfied with 
substantially less, if he could suc- 
ceed in his major objective of de- 
stroying the effectiveness of the 
War Labor Board, upon which his 
vindictiveness centers. Lewis will 
work with no one in official Wash- 
ington except Fuel Administrator 
Ickes. A fortnight ago, it appeared 
that these two might work out some 
formula that would satisfy the 
mine leader, and at the same time 
preserve a semblance of WLB au- 
thority. It was on this premise, 
generally accepted by Washington 
observers, that a degree of optim- 
ism prevailed until recently. 

The Administration’s entire war- 
time labor-control program is in 
grave jeopardy. 


ALEUTIANS: What next? It is 
to be noted that experienced Army 
and Navy men aren’t joining too 
lustily in cry of “On to Kiska!” 
Admittedly, it’s a tough nut. Japs 


have built substantial shore de- 
fenses; moved in to stay. How 
many? Some say 10,000; others 
estimate as high as 20,000. No one 
knows, really. Probable procedure: 
starve out garrison; continue heavy 
aerial bombardment. If enemy 
moves units of fleet northward, to 
protect Kiska, we'll be prepared. 
Our naval men would welcome op- 
portunity for an engagement. 


U-BOAT WARFARE: Don’t get 
hopped on headlines. We are win- 
ning the U-boat war only in sense 
that we are not losing it as rapidly 
as some had feared. Statement by 
Alexander, Britain’s lord of admir- 
alty, that U-boat destruction is up 
25% in past six mo’s, means noth- 
ing. There are more subs plying 
Atlantic channels; naturally, more 
must be destroyed to hold our own. 
May record is good. It’s heartening 
to know we build four tons for 
every ton sunk. But U-boat war is 
far from won. 

Bright spot is record of U S subs 
in Japanese waters. They are play- 
ing daring, brilliant role. And Ja- 
pan cannot replace lost tonnage. 


AGRICULTURE: Thruout mid- 
west, tractors roll 24 hrs a day, in 
desperate effort to regain time lost 
thru heavy rains. Corn planting 
has been dangerously delayed. 
Thousands of acres of rich bottom 
land is too wet to work; some still 
under water. Coming wk is deci- 
sive period. If rains hold off, fair 
crops are still possible in most areas. 
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“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 











“I warn the Pres that if John L 
Lewis’ demands are granted, he can 
count me out on restrictions on 
farm commodities, or on the little 
businessmen of the country.”— 
Rep ALBERT Gore, of Tenn. 


“ ” 


“Putting actors in fancy clothes 
of a century ago, and then having 
them talk like the people of °43 is 
a sin.”—OrsoN WELLES, arguing for 
preservation of original dialog in 
screen presentation of Jane Eyre 


(1839). Result: first costume pic- 
ture in which characters are to be 
permitted to “talk up” to their 
clothes. 


“ ” 


“This thing of woman soldiering 
has caught on like bobbed hair did 
in the 20’s.”.—Sgt CerLIA LAMBERT, 
WAAC recruiting officer, who says 
quest for husbands and thirst for 
excitement are principal impulses 
that draw girls into armed forces. 


sé ” 


“There is demand enough in sight 
to keep every productive force in 
America working to capacity for 25 
yrs."—HENRY J KAISER, addressing 
Washington State College gradu- 
ates. 


“ ” 


“Why, ma’am, they come from all 
over.”"—ARMAN PETERSON, Of Flag- 
staff, Ariz answering Queen Eliza- 
beth’s query, “Where do all these 
American fliers come from?” 


“eé ” 


“The Anschluss brought a dis- 
aster upon us; it will be a great 
piece of luck for Austrians if the 
allies defeat Hitler..—An Austrian 
soldier captured by Russians. 





“Above everything else, 
parades.”—lItalian Soldier, captured 
in N Africa, reporting that Fascists 
made him stand in parade for hrs 
under the hot sun. He’s had enough 
parading to last the remainder of 
his natural life. 


I hate 


oe ” 

“No more jury trials until the 
crops are in.”—Edict of a Kansas 
Judge, who decrees that Justice 
must wait upon Agriculture. 

“We must learn to realize that 
there are not seven seas, but only 
one ocean.”—Lt.-Com Wm McGov- 
ERN, USNR, Prof Political Science, 
Northwestern U. i 

e ” 

“My wife and I have only one 
child now, but we have ‘a 10-room 
house—and we intend to fill it.”— 
FRANK Sinatra, radio’s new heart- 
throb crooner. 

“ ” 

“There must cease to exist any 
reed for the use of that accursed 
term, ‘racial or religious minority’.” 
—SuUMNER WELLES, Undersecretary 
of State. 


“ ” 


“In 1939 Goering promised that 
not a single bomb would reach the 
Ruhr. Congratulations on having 


delivered the Ist 100,000 tons.”— 
Air Marshal Sir ArtHuR T Harris, 
in a message to RAF Bomber Com- 
mand. 

oii ” 

“Only I could have done this!”— 
Remark attributed to Gen Cnas 
DEGAULLE, leader of Free French 
upon knocking over a table at a 
fashionable tea party. 





“Who is the boss of the United 
States of America? Is it John 
L Lewis or Pres Roosevelt? We 
cannot temporize any longer. If 
the Pres lacks power, the Con- 
gress will immediately give him 
that power; all he has to do 
is ask for it. But if the Pres con- 
tinues to oppose action by Con- 
gress, then Cehgress must do 
the best it can to perform what 
the executive branch has failed 
to do.”—Sen Harry F Byrp, ot 
Va. 











“The world to come will be like 
Joseph’s coat; every color will play 
a part in molding it.”—Howarp 
VINCENT O’BriEN, Chicago commen- 
tator. 


“eé ” 


“We, who since the beginning of 
the conflict have done all that was 
in our power to induce the belliger- 
ents to respect the laws of humanity 
in the aerial war, now believe it to 
be our duty to exhort them ence 
more to observe these laws.”—Poprre 
Prus XII, addressing College of 
Cardinals, as reported by Rome 
radio. 
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End of The Comintern 


ERNEST LINDLEY 


Stalin’s record has proved him to 
be primarily a nationalist. His vic- 
tory over Trotsky was a victory for 
the thesis that Communism could 
succeed only in the Soviet Union. 
Under Stalin, the International be- 
came less of an agency for foment- 
ing revolution, more an instrument 
of Russian foreign policy. Some ob- 
servers have long felt that Stalin 
had reservations about the utility 
of Communist International, even 
as an instrument of foreign policy. 
Certainly he must have been told 
by numerous advocates of co-oper- 
ation, that the International has 
done Russia more harm than good. 

Technically, the dissolution of 
the Comintern does not affect the 
Communist Party in U S. This 
group withdrew in 1940 to avoid 
registering as an agent of a for- 
eign gov't. But it has continued to 
advocate whatever Moscow advo- 
cated, albeit at times a bit tardily. 
Presumably the Communist parties 
outside Russia will still act as if 
they were the anointed. 

Moscow does not need the Com- 
munist International to keep in 
touch with loyal adherents in other 
lands. Nor can it prevent citizens 
in other countries from following 
the Moscow line. 

The dissolution of the Comintern 
nevertheless betokens a realization 
that the organization has become 
a liability. The real question is 
whether Stalin is only abolishing 
a harmful symbol, or whether the 
action is really intended to bring 
to an end Russian-inspired and 
controlled Communist propaganda 
in other countries. That question 
can be answered only by subsequent 
events. But it is hard to see why 
Stalin made the move unless he 
wants to improve relations with the 
non-Nazi world.—Condensed from 
Mr. Lindley’s syndicated newspaper 
feature. 
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BUREAUCRACY 


An official in an important agency 
in Washington recently reorganized 
his office, cutting his personnel 
from 23 to 6, and his annual budget 
from $800,000 to $200,000. He sim- 
ultaneously increased the efficiency 
of his staff. He was told by one 
of his superiors that if he shavec 
off any more employes, it woulc 
indicate that his work wasn’t very 
important, and he would have his 
own salary cut!—Ros’r RaMSsPECK, 
“Civil Service in Wonderland,” Col- 
lier’s 5-15-43. 


CENSORSHIP 


Office of Censorship is warning 
radio stations to watch fishing bul- 
letins furnished by state conserva- 
tion dep’ts. Too many give detailed 
information on weather conditions. 


CHILD LABOR 


We cannot gain victory without 
the labor of youth. .. We must now 
turn to 10 million boys and girls 14 
to 18 yrs. . . The best opinion of 
child welfare officials: War is 
here. Children should not be iso- 
lated from it. In helping to win 
the war, they will help destroy Hit- 
ler, the No. 1 enemy of children.— 
Raymond NatuHan, “Should Chil- 
dren Work?”, Parents’ Mag, 5-’43. 


CHRISTIANITY 


Christianity should shine thru us 
like sunshine thru a pane of glass. 
We should make it shine so clearly 
that people will say, “What a beau- 
tiful ‘day’” not “What a beautiful 
pane of glass.”—Democracy-in-Ac- 
tion. 


COMMUNISM—Russian 


It should be some comfort to peo- 
ple worried about Soviet policy to 
know that the Russians haven’t 
made this enormous fight as com- 
munists. They have made it as 
Russians. In all their papers and 
speeches, one thing is stressed: a 
patriotic war. — “LELAND STOWE 
(American war correspondent) 
“Living With the Russians” Rotar- 
ian, 5-’43. 


COST 


“Are you free this evening?” 
“Well, not exactly free” she said 
invitingly, “but very inexpensive.” 





Freedom 

A mother mocking bird, find- 
ing her young in a cage, will 
sometimes take it poisoned ber- 
ries. She thinks it better for 
the one she loves to die than to 
live in captivity. — ARTHUR 
Wayne, Ornithologist. 











CREATIVE EFFORT 

It makes no difference where we 
find culture or faith. Edison found 
it in electricity; Carver found it in 
peanuts. All men must find their 
share of participation with God in 
creation, or else be lost in boredom 
and monotony.—GEo LAWRENCE 
ParKER, “Now or Never For the 
Church”, Christian Century, 5-26- 
"43. 


DEMAND—Post War 
Demand does not keep, any more 
than fish. Much of it is not cumu- 
lative. You used to buy a new car 
every yr. Suppose the war lasis 
four yrs. Will you replace your old 
car with four new ones? Hardly. 
The other three are gone forever, 
together with the 2nd cups of cof- 
fee you would have liked but never 
got——Sruart CuHase, “When War 
Spending Stops”, Harper’s, 6-’43. 


DISCERNMENT 
“No, I can’t marry you” she said 
reluctantly,“but I shall always re- 


spect your good __taste.”—Good 
Business. 
FORECAST 


We recently sent a_ box of 
clothes parcel post to a country 
cousin. The corner druggist had 
stamps but no scales, so we set the 
box on the penny weighing-and- 
fortune - telling machine. We 
dropped our penny—the weight was 
ten pounds—and the fortune was 
remarkable. It seems the box is 
going to marry a blonde, have four 
children and should choose its 
friends from people born in Aug- 
ust.—Esquire. 


FREEDOM 

A precious freedom, complemen- 
tary to free speech, is the fredom 
not to listen to free speech when 
one does not feel so _ inclined— 
OLIN MILLER. 
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The Graduation Present 


For some time now, little stories by KaTHRYN ForBES have been bobbing 
up in the public prints—stories of a Norwegian family, lately come to San 


Francisco. 


Usually, they have featured Mama as a central character. 


Now, Miss Forbes has fashioned a slim little bock—Mama’s Bank Account 


(Harcourt, $2.) 


When Mama and I were alone 
one day she asked how I would 
jike her silver brooch for a gradua- 
tion present. 


“Mama” I said reasonably, “what 
in the world would I want an old 
brooch for?” 

“It would be like a—an heirloom, 
Katrin. It was your grandmoth- 
er’s.’ 

“Look, Mama” I said patiently, 
“a graduation present is something 
like—well, like that beautiful 
dresser set in Mr. Schiller’s win- 
dow.” 

There, now, I had told. Surely, 
with such a hint... 

Graduation night was a flurry of 
excitement. I didn’t forget a single 
word of my part in the play. As 
I went up to the platform for my 
diploma, the applause was long. 
Uncle Ole and Uncle Peter could 
clap very loud, but I pretended it 
was because I was so popular. 

And when I got home, there was 
the pink celluloid dresser set! 

I carried the box up to my attic 
and placed the comb and brush 
carefully on my dresser. It took 
me a very long time to arrange ev- 
erything. .. Mama let me sleep late 
next morning. When I got down, 
she had already gone to do her 
shopping. Later, when Christine 
and I went upstairs to make the 
beds, Christine pointed to the 
dresser set. “Trash” she said scorn- 
fully, “cheap trash.” 

“Don’t you dare talk that way 


about my lovely present. I'll tell 
Mama on you!” 
“And while you're telling her 


ask what she did with her silver 
brooch—the one her very own 
mother gave her!” 

I looked at Christine with horror. 


We abridge a timely chapter: 


Grabbing my dresser set, I ran 
downstairs. 

“Papa, oh, Papa!” I cried “Did 
Mama—Christine says—” I started 
to cry. 

Papa took me in his lap, dipped 
a cube of sugar into his coffee and 
fed it to me. We children were 
not allowed to drink coffee until we 
were considered grown up, but we 
loved that sugar dipped in coffee. 

“It was what Mama wanted toa 
do Katrin” he said softly. 

“But she loved it so. It was all 
she had of Grandmother’s.” 
I stood up very slowly. 

what I must do. 

All the way up to Mr. Schiller’s 
drugstore, the present in my arms, 
I thought hew hard it must have 
been for Mama to ask Mr. Schiller 
to take the brooch as payment. It 
was never easy for Mama to talk 
to strangers. 

Mr. Schiller examined the dress- 
er set with care. He didn’t know, 
he said, abcut taking it back. Reck- 
lessly, I mortgaged my vacation. 
If he would give me _ back the 
brooch, I would work for him every 
day, even Saturdays. “Pll shine 
showcases” I begged. “I’ll sweep the 
floor for you.” 

Mr. Schiller said that would not 
be necessary. Since I wanted the 
brooch back so badly, he’d call the 
deal off. But if I was serious about 
working during vacation, he might 
be able to use me. 

I put the brooch on the table in 
front of Papa. 

“Mama will be glad, Katrin.” 

Then Papa stood up, poured out 
a full cup of coffee and handed it 
to me. 

“For me?” I asked wonderingly. 

Papa smiled and nodded. “For 
my grown-up daughter,” he said. 


I knew 








OPPORTUNISM 


The optimist takes the cold water 
that others throw on his proposit- 
tion, and with the heat of his en- 
thusiasm turns it into steam to get 
over the hill—Jas B RUTHERFORD, 
v-p Nat’l Ass’n Life Underwriters. 


PEACE 


Is there a peace treaty in history 
that does not speak of “eternal 
peace”? — AHMET EMIN YALMAN, 
“Shall We Be Able to Defeat Stu- 
pidity This Time?”, Free World 
5-43 





MAGAZINES 


“Britain, The Unsinkable Carrier” 


—MaA.LLory Brown, Abridged from 
Christian Science Monitor, 5-22-’43. 
It was the German radio which first 
described England as “an unsink- 
able aircraft carrier moored off the 
heart of the German reich.” 


It was back in the autumn of ’40. 
Goering had gone all out in his 
effort to “sink” this unsinkable 
craft. Only the toughness of the 
“carrier” and its crew saved the 
situation. 

For two yrs now the Anglo-Ameri- 
can aircraft carrier Unsinkable, as 
she might well be termed, has been 
undergoing repairs and recondition- 
ing in preparation for the final 
great air offensive against the Ger- 
man-occupied continent of Europe. 

In a sense, this battle started a 
yr ago with the 100-bomber raid on 
Cologne. But such an attack is lit- 
tle more than a preliminary. 

There are three phases in the air 
offensive: First, the “softening up” 
of industrial targets. In the immedi- 
ate sense, this phase began early 
this yr with the U S-RAF raids. 
The 2nd phase will come when pre- 
parations for sea and land invasion 
are completed. The supreme com- 
mand will then decide between a 
surprise landing and a prolonged 
bombing barrage. 

In essence, the bomber is artil- 
lery equipped with wings. It is hard 
to imagine hurling troops against 
Nazis’ Atlantic wall without first 
subjecting it to barrage of bombers. 

But if surprise attack is chosen, 
the 2nd and 3rd phases will merge. 
We'll provide an air umbrella for 
attacking troops while laying down 
an encircling curtain of bombs to 
prevent enemy reinforcements. 

Front-line planes—fighters and 
bombers—will have to be counted 
in thousands; reserves of planes and 
crews calculated in tens of thou- 
sands. To this end, the whole of 
Britain has been covered with air 
bases and landing fields. 
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News 0 if the New 


AUTOMOBILES: As Chas Ket- 
tering, of Gen’l Motors, has fre- 
quently remarked, “Everyone is de- 
signing post-war automobiles—ex- 
cept engineers.” However, we may 
be sure engineers are thinking, at 
least in general terms. One conclu- 
sion seems evident: The new cars, 
when they come, will be more pow- 
erful than any we have yet known. 
Three factors point in that direc- 
tion: Smaller size and greater ef- 
ficiency of engines developed as a 
necessity of war; higher octane gas- 
oline, to match the more efficient 
motors; and finally lighter weight 
materials. Not only has war de- 
veloped possibilities of aluminum, 
magnesium, plastics, it has also 
given us lighter, stronger alloys, so 
that the new steels of equal strength 
will weigh substantially less. 


“ 39 


DENTAL HYGIENE: There is a 
close relation between diet and 
tooth decay, if we may base judge- 
ment on a report just made to 
American Dental Ass’n by Dr J D 
Boyd, of Iowa City, Ia, who has 
just concluded a 3-yr experiment 
with more than 200 children. All 
youngsters were under close medical 
supervision because of diahbetes. 
Diets were designed to be as near 
nutritional ideal as possible. “With 
prevalent improvement of _ chil- 
dren’s diets” concludes Dr Boyd “the 
seriousness of dental caries as a 
public health problem will decline 
to minor proportions.” 


“ ” 


INVENTION: ‘Transparent air- 
planes, automobiles and other large 
objects, the bodies of which may 
be molded in one piece, 10 times 
as fast as has been possible before 
—and much stronger—may result 
from the invention cf an improved 
technique in the molding of hollow 
objects by the use of an inside 
core. The primary feature of this 
process, just patented, is that the 
inside core is removable after the 
molding operation, without the de- 
struction or impairment of the 
molded form. The core is a sub- 
Stance that may be removed by 
heating—the nature of the sub- 
stance varying with the character 
of the plastic. 





Guns From Plowshares 
{ fight neither for destiny nor 
fame 
Nor money, nor the evasion of 
youth; 
Mine’s not the batile of man 
against brother 
Not wresting from the wicked 
the Shield of Truth. 


These are the trappings of men 
far wiser 

_ My reason is direct and simple 
as the rain. 

In my hand I hold what was 
once a plowshare 

Perhaps some spring—I can set 

it to earth again.—Cpl RoceEr 
WHALEN BusnHa N Y Herald- 
Tribune. 











POVERTY 

We have often not known where 
our next pairs of shoes were com- 
ing from, but we have never been 
actually poverty-stricken. As long 
as you can say and believe that 
your ship is coming in, you are 
only poor, which is no disgrace.— 
LOUISE DICKERSON RICH (Best-Sell- 
ing Novelist) “We Still Take to 
The Woods”, Liberty, 5-22-43. 


PRODUCTION—for War 

In the AC spark-plug plant, re- 
jects are now labeled with a gaudy 
“Defeat” tag—‘Failure of this part 
to meet specifications is a defeat in 
the American war effort.”—Busi- 
ness Week. 


PROPAGANDA—Nazi 

A high-ranking railroad official 
vouches for this story of a Nazi 
army officer, brought to U S as a 
prisoner of war. 

The officer who could speak Eng- 
lish, was being carried to a prison 
camp from a southern port. He 
smilingly declared that he knew 
why he had not been taken thru 
N Y City. New York, he said, had 
been under constant bombing by 
German planes; was soon to be, if 
not already occupied by German 
troops. Railroad employes sought 
to convince him, but to no avail. 
“We know what happened in New 
York” the officer insisted. “We 
were told all the facts while fight- 
ing in N Africa.”—Bascoms N Tim- 
mons, Chicago Sun. 


Confidentially 
? thru a | 
‘Megaphone 


. 


On the beverage front, here’s the 
current situation in a coffee-bean: 
Stores of green coffee have been 
mounting in recent months, due pri- 
marily to fact that consumer quotas 
were set, originally, on extreme con- 
servative side. Another contributing 
factor is that U-boat attacks have 
somewhat declined, more cargoes 
from S America are getting thru. 


Then, too, we are getting a good 
deal of coffee overland, from Guata- 
mala. Faced with surplus coffee, the 
industry jumped OPA to loosen up 
on rationing, but Washington heads 
were reluctant to act, fearing situ- 
ation might again tighten and pub- 
lic become confused thru conflicting 
orders. Coffee men finally scored 
partial success; still insist regula- 
tions could and should be further 
liberalized. 


There’s much talk now of dehy- 
drating surplus fruits and vege- 
tables at home. Tenn Valley Au- 
thority designed simple dehydrator 
that could be built and sold for $25. 
Sought authorization to produce 
30,000 for southern states. Finally 
got action this wk, but Dep’t of 
Agriculture and WPB moved so 
slowly early crops were lost. Mean- 
while, Dep’t of Agriculture is soon 
to announce oven-drying method of 
dehydrating (as previously described 
in Quote). There will also be plans 
for simple home-made top-of-the- 
stove dryer that will cost less than 
$10 from non-critical materials. 


Look for nation-wide publicity 
program this summer on advantages 
of home insulation. It will be one 
of major moves to conserve fuel. 
Gov’t experts will submit figures to 
show good insulation job will cut 
fuel consumption nearly a third. 
FHA will tie in by granting insula- 
tions loans up to $2500. 

Warner Bros studio recently had 
need for a German Iron Cross; 
found one in a Hollywood pawn 
shop. The price: 35 cents. 
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PUBLIC TASTE 


A small-town motion picture ex- 
hibitor, not too articulate, but with 
a definite notion of the taste of 
his clientele, warned the MGM stu- 
dios, “Don’t send me no more of 
those pictures where the hero 


writes a letter with a feather. My 
customers can’t stand them, and 
neither can I.”—BENNETT CerFr, Sat 
Rev of Literature. 





7 

“I predict the worst 
June on record. You 
can’t marry people 70 
yrs old. Everybody else 
has gone to war.’— 
SmNEY SUMMERFIELD, chief clerk, 
Cook County (Ill) marriage license 
bureau. 


“ce ” 


“We're expecting a 


record crop of June S/ a) 
brides. On Saturdays, Ss Y 
it’s a madhouse—but 


with dignity.”—Murray 
W Sranp, chief deputy clerk, New 
York marriage license bureau. 


RATIONING 

Blue Ridge mountain folks, we 
hear, are up in revolt. All their 
lives they have been going without 
shoes. Now, somebody passes a 
silly law about three prs of shoes 
in a yr. Well, they’re not going 
to wear three prs of shoes a yr for 
anyone.—The Atlantian. 

“ ” 

“TI am trying to do my bit, pa- 
triotic-like” said a farmer from 
these parts who had sworn to abide 
by the sugar-rationing regulations, 
“but I got a wife and eight chil- 
dren and I’m derned if I can keep 
on a-buyin’ all that sugar!”—AP 
dispatch from Marion, N. C. 


SPEECH—Speaking 

The custom of introducing head- 
table guests who are not to make 
speeches has become an embarrass- 
ing incubus. N Y C Life Under- 
writers Ass’n solves problem by 
numbering place at head table, 
providing lists at each other table 
naming and indentifying honored 
guests—The Nat’l Underwriter. 


American Scene 


Don’t Talk Soldier 
te Death! 


RvutTH MILLETT 


“I haven’t had any privacy in 
public since I’ve been in uniform,” 
a young officer complained. 

“If I go into a restaurant for a 
meal, it is interrupted time atiter 
time by some civilian who stops to 
talk. 

“On a train I don’t even get a 
chance to read a magazine. 

“In a bar the chumminess of 
strangers is even worse. 

“A lot of civilians evidently think 
that because a man is in uniform 
they have a right to approach him 
and make him listen while they talk 
about themselves and their relatives 
in uniform. 

“The conversation almost always 
goes like this: ‘Where are you sta- 
tioned? Is it a large camp? How 
long have you been in the army? 
I know all about army life. I’ve 
got a cousin stationed at Camp so- 
and-so, a nephew in Africa, etc., 
etc., etc.’” 





The good-looking young officer 
said that when you've listened to 
that same conversation half a dozen 
times in one evening—the same ex- 
cept for a few minor details—you 
get kind of fed up with it. 

He said he knew that servicemen 
often are lonely and would like to 
talk to a friendly civilian. But he 
thought it would be an easy matter 
for a civilian to find out whether or 
not he was approaching a man who 
wanted to talk or one who wanted 
a little peace and quiet and a 
chance to think. 

“It ought to be as simple as this,” 
he said: “If the serviceman an- 
swers your first question or two 
ccurteously, but in as few words as 
possible, and doesn’t add anything 
else—beat it and leave him alone. 

“If he wants to talk he’ll show 
it by the way he responds to your 
first remark.” 

The young officer added, as an 
aiter-thought, that if the civilian 
were young and looked anything 
at all like Lana Turner, she could 
disregard his advice. 








SPEED 

The Army’s new Winchester car- 
bine shoots 8 times before you real- 
ize you didn’t know it was loaded. 
—Army & Navy Journal. 


WAR BONDS 

American City tells of a ruralist 
who declined regretfully to sub- 
scribe to latest issue of Gov’t War 
Bonds. “I ain’t saved enough yet” 
he explained “to begin payin’ inter- 
est to the Gov’t on that last batch 
I bought.” 


WORLD TRADE 


The concept of the world as a 
group of commercially dueling na- 
tions each narrowly interested only 
in its own immediate advantage is, 
if not deception and fraud, pitifully 
medieval. A parallel situation 
would be the separate states of our 
union plotting against one another 
in trade. The German cartelizing 
idea and the idea of a self-suffic- 





Death of a Dictator 


Alexander fought many bat- 
tles and took strongholds of all 
and slew the kings of the earth. 
And he went thru even to the 
ends of the earth, and took the 
spoils of many nations; and the 
earth was quiet before him. And 
he gathered power, and a very 
strong army; and his heart was 
exalted and lifted up. And he 
subdued countries of nations, 
and they became tributary to 
him. And after these things,. he 
fell down upon his. bed, and 
knew that he should die—From 
the First Book of the Macca- 
bees, 1:2-6. 











ient state are both medieval, feud- 
al; in an airplane age, they are 
ridiculous. — J. Gro. FREDERICK, 
“World Help Thru Research”, Good 
Business, 6-43. 
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G EMS y,: ROM 
_esteryear 


On a June Day 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 





JAMES RussELL LOWELL might be 
termed the last of the great New 
England school of poets. He was 
born at Cambridge, Mass in 1819; 
succeeded Longfellow as professor 
of Modern Languages at Harvard. 
The excerpt quoted here contains 
the two classic lines which every- 
one quotes but few can place ac- 
curately. It is from the Prelude 
to The Vision of Sir Launfal, which 
Mr. Holmes wrote in 1848. He died 
at Cambridge in 1891. 





Earth gets its price for what Earth 
gives us; 

The beggar is taxed for a corner to 
die in, 

The priest has his fee who comes 
and shrives us, 

We bargain for the graves we 
lie in; 

At the devil’s booth all things are 
sold, 

Each ounce of dross costs its ounce 
of gold; 

For a cap and bells our lives we 
pay, 

Bubbles we buy for a whole soul’s 
tasking: 

'T is heaven alone that is given 
away, 

‘T is only God may be had for the 
asking; 

No price is set on the lavish sum- 
mer; 

June may be had by the poorest 
comer. 

And what is so rare as a day in 
June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days; 

Then Heaven tries earth if it be 
in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear 
lays; 

Whether we look, or whether we 
listen, 

We hear life murmur or see it 
glisten; 

Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches 
and towers, 

And, groping blindly above it for 
light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flow- 

ers. 


(s00d Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


The cautious shopper sniffed sus- 
piciously at the contents of the pan 
on display. “Can you swear“ she 
asked the butcher “that there’s no 
horse meat in this sausage?” 

“Lady” said the weary tradesman, 
wiping his hands on a not-too- 
spotless apron, “I can even go 
farther than that. I can swear 
there’s no meat in it at all!” 








I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


HELEN TOPPING MILLER 


St. Peter, guard at the Pearly 
Gate, was suffering from a 
streak of boredom. They just 
hadn't been getting the right 
kind of people in Heaven for 
the past few yrs, and he was 
getting discouraged. A knock 
on the gate, and the famous 
keeper perked up his ears with 
hope. 

“Who's there?” he called. 

A suave, cultured voice re- 
sponded, “It it I.” 

With a groan of despair, St. 
Peter growled, “Get to hell out 
of here. We have all the Har- 
vard men and school teachers 
we can stand now.” 








The minister, visiting newcomers 
in the community, admired a bright- 
plumed bird that sat silently brood- 
ing in its cage. 

“What a beautiful parrot! 
it talk?” 

“Well, no” admitted the lady of 
the house, “it doesn’t talk much, 
but” she added defensively, “it 
thinks a great deal.” 


Does 


We reckon you've heard of the 
hospitable Kentuckian who, on his 
deathbed, directed relatives to draw 
up a chair for rigor mortis to set 
in.—OLLIE James, Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 


Britishers in Tunisia are splitting 
their sides over this one. A Tommy 
lost his bayonet, and rather than 
face the consequences of admitting 
the misdemeanor, carved out an 
excellent imitation of the missing 
weapon. For weeks he went about 
his duties with the fake concealed 
in his scabbard, safe from censure 
so long as his handiwork went 
undetected. When the inevitable 
order came to “Fix bayonets,” how- 
ever, he was undone. He simply 
stood there, his scabbard un- 
touched. 


The sergeant demanded an ex- 
planation. “It’s a promise I made 
my father,” said the Tommy. “As 
he lay on his death-bed I told him 
I would never bare a bayonet on 
the anniversary of his death.” 


“That’s the damnest fish story I 
ever heard!” the sergeant thunder- 
ed. “Lemme see that bayonet!” 

“For breaking a solemn promise,” 
said the Tommy as he slowly drew 
forth the bayonet, “—may the Lord 
turn it to wood.”"—WaLTER WINCH- 
ELL. 


WISECRACKS 
of thee Week 


ASH TRAY: Something to put 
cigarette ashes in if the room 
has no floor. 


“ ” 


What a woman needs when 
she is buying slacks is hind- 
sight.—The Woman. 


“ ” 


“We've just begun to tight” 
says the Duce. It is felt, how- 
ever, that the Duce’s beginner’s 
luck is about run out.—Sen 
SOaPER. 


“ ” 


Alas, for those good old 
square meals, that used to pro- 
duce round figures! 














